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PACIFISM 
POLITICS 


“ ONESTY is the best policy: 

but the man who is honest 
because it is policy is a rogue.” 
TI wonder if we do not need to 
consider this searching saying 
and apply it to pacifism. 


I quoted it to Mr. Gandhi when I 
had the privilege of a walk and talk 
with him in the days of the India 
Round Table Conference. It came up 
in this way. I had had a letter only 
«a few days before from a Political 
Officer on the North-West Frontier. 
It was a reply to a cable of congratu- 
lation that his life had been saved in 
an attempted assination, and it was 
a personal and intimate account of his 
perplexities and feelings. He had 
just had to hand over the political 
situation to the military as the crowd 
was out of hand and outrages were 
increasing. 

And this he attributed to the fact 
that, though professing non-violence 
as their policy, certain Red Shirt 
leaders had so incited the populace 
against the Government, so filled their 
minds with censure and slander, that 
their hearers had broken out into in- 
discriminate resentments and violent 
reprisals against any official or Brit- 
isher who crossed their path. This 
was written by one who had lived 
nmong the tribesmen for years, knew 
them and loved them and hated to see 
them made the tools of political ad- 
venturers. 


NON-VIOLENCE AND MASSES 


I showed the letter to Mr. Gandhi, 
who much appreciated the spirit of 
the writer and asked in a “troubled 
way, ‘What ean I do? Everyone 
knows that violence is abhorrent to 
me.’ I then asked whether it was 
likely that a mass movement, fighting 
for a mass objective, would be likely 
to have the spirit of non-violence, 
which he had proclaimed to be indis- 
pensable to sincerity and real success. 
( then quoted Dr. Johnson’s saying, 
veminding him that Mr. Lloyd George 
had been our Nationalist leader in 
Wales; that he had first come into 
political prominence as the advocate 
of passive resistence to the Edueation 
act of 1902 and of the conscientious 


Objectors to compulsory — religious 
education of the Anglican kind. 
It was only afterwards that 1 


learned that the passive resistance 
policy of 1902 had deeply influenced 
Mr. Gandhi’s policy of non-violent re- 
sistance in 1906 to the racial laws in 


Training Centre 
Still Needs Help 


QINCE our last appeal on March 28 

and largely because of the gen- 
erous response to that appeal, the 
farm for the Holton Beckering Land 
Training Centre has been purchased 
and a further £2,500 of the £4,500 esti- 
mated to be necessary as working cap- 
ital subscribed. 


‘The Centre is now in full operation. 
We desire to raise the remaining 
£2,000 within a month, in order that 


the farm may be fully capitalized and ! 


no further appeal be required. 


Your help will be equally welcome in the 
form of donations, interest-free loans, or loans 
bearing interest at o rate rot exceeding 34 
per cent. Unles, special arrangements are 
made. loans are for a period of two years, re- 
payable thereafter at six munths’ notice. 

Please communicate without delay with the 
Secretaries, Holton Beckering Land Training 
Centre, The Oaks, Langham, nr. Colchester. 

(Signed) Henry Carter. John Middleton 
Murry, Stuart Morris, Max Plowman, 
fred Welleck. Alex Wood. 


Wil- 


by 
George M. LI. 
Davies 


South Africa. Mr. Gandhi at once 
said that he would be particularly 
glad to meet Mr. Lloyd George, which 
he did a few weeks later. The com- 
ment of the latter was that he was 
as much impressed by his shrewdness 
as a politician as by his saintliness 
On 4is return to India Mr. Gandhi had 
resigned from the Presidency of the 
Indian Congress and had urged those 
who felt as he did to return to their 
villages and there work for Hindu- 
Moslem unity, for the raising of the 
depressed classes, and for the im- 
pravement of agriculture. 


“LOST LEADERS” 


I described this incident because it 
is no more perplexing that Mr. Lloyd 
George the intrepid pacifist of the 
South African War should become the 
Lloyd George of the knock-out-blow 
policy in the last war, than that Mr. 
Gandhi should have been a recruiting 
agent for the British Army in 1917. 
Doubtless distress over “lost leaders” 
made many sympathize with Mr. 
McGovern's recent outburst “in the 
House, that men who had been COs in 
the last war and political pacifists a 
few vears ago, were now supporting 
a knock-out-blow policy and introduc- 
ing more rigorous forms of military 
and industrial conscription than this 
country had ever known. 


Unless one is to become completely 
cynical of politicians, one ought at 
least to remember the turn of the 
tread-mill on which we set them. The 
momentum of the mass mind, the grip 
of the party collective, the security 
of public status and salary are not 
lightly set aside in hours of crisis and 
eontroversy. If Governments are to 
govern, (it may be asked), are not re- 
presentatives there to represent the 
public? ! 
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and 


The two most eminent and unmer- 
cenary of our politicians, who were 
both radical! pacifists and revolution- 
ary Socialists, James Keir Hardie and 


George Lansbury, came to feel that | 
they could no longer put their faith | 


in any Governments. 
confessions. 

My friends and comrades, I often feel sick 
at heart with politics and all that pertains 
thereto. If I were a thirty years younger 
man, with the experience I have gained 
during the past thirty-five years, I would. 
methinks, abandon house and home and wife 
and child to go forth among the people to 
proclaim afresh and anew the full message 
of the gospel of Jesus of Nazareth. (J. 
Keir Hardie, Browning Hall, 1918). 

The only period in which I fell from 

grace was when I took office in a Govern- 

ment. [ am convinced that no real pacifist 

—I am doubtful if any real Christian— 

ought. to take part in any Government, be- 

cause at present, to carry on Government 
you must do things which you hate and 
must defend things you know ought not to 
be defended. especiully when you are 2a 
member of » Government which is govern- 
ing Imperial! Dominions. Except for that 
short period { think I can claim that I have 
heen a lifetong pacifist. (George Lansbury, 

National Liberal Club). 

Stat nts such as these from such 
persons as these should give us pause. 
There 14 .n adolescent zeal for short 
curs «and stmple solutions and for 
movements which “move altogether if 
they move at all.” To them the policy 
of preaching, teaching, or acting per- 
sonally will seem a very feeble exped- 
ient. But today, when the preaching 
of Truth and Grace is mere foolish- 
ness, or worse, in the sight of press 
propaganda and the cry for reprisals, 
such preaching is a matter for all the 
courage and all the charity a man can 
muster. 


Bernard Shaw has said, “Those who 
can, do; those who can’t, teach’”’—a 
bitter word for those of us who teach 
statesmen and politicians and cannot 
make peace ourselves. Assuredly we 
have much to learn if we would escape 
the fate of earlier political pacifists 
of becoming popular by denunciation 
of this war and remaining so by justi- 
fication of the next. 


(To be concluded) 


Here are their 


Idealism and Ruth 


y "E have been taken to task by a 

few—-not many—readers for 
suggesting that Hess may be an ideal- 
ist; and we confess that we were 
rather taken aback by the vehemence 
with which the protesters rupudiate 
the suggestion. Apparently, it seems 
to them positively monstrous: as 
though, whatever Hess might be, he 
could not be an idealist. 

Without going so far as to suppose 
that these objectors assume that every 
idealist must be a pacifist. (which 
seems to us plain nonsense) we can- 
not help thinking that they assume 
that idealism is incompatible with 
ruthlessness. Yet the voice of history 
is surely peremptory that this is not 
so. “It is expedient that one man (or 
many men) should die for the people,” 
has been the honest judgment not only 
of bad men—but good. It is almost 
certain that the men who decided that 
Jesus must be killed were good men; 
indeed most of the deep significance 
of His life and death would be lost if 
we believed that they were merely 
evil, cruel and bloodthirsty men. 

The Inquisitors were’ good men; 
Oliver Cromwell was a good man; the 
notorious Procurator of the Holy Syn- 
od in pre-revolutionary Russia; Pobye- 
donostzev, was a good man; Lenin 
was a good man, yet he more perhaps 
than any other single man inaugur- 


ated the era of conteinporary political 
ruthlessness. The immortal debate 
between Jesus and the Grand Inquisi- 
tor in Dostoevsky’s The Brothers Kar- 
umazov, ends by Jesus kissing that 
“eruel’’ idealist on the lips. And 
those who wish to fathom the profund- 
ity of the forces now at work in the 
agony of our civilization should read 
“The Grand Inquisitor” again, and 
again, and again. 

The issue is between “freedom” and 
“order.” And we British, who have 
got along so comfortably on the 
strength of a revolution three hundred 
years ago, have forgotten how fierce 
a thing a revolution is. Our own was 
one of the mildest: yet it was pretty 
grim. “Any order is better than 
none,” said Cromwell, and acted upon 
it. And probably every statesman of 
any sort has to accept that proposition 
with its truly terrible implications. 
Assuredly, every revolutionary leader 
has to. 

Once upon a time we were Com- 
munists—not of the orthodox kind; 
for we were dead against violence, ex- 
cept in the case of dire necessity. 
But that exception was finally fatal to 
our peace of mind. Do what we 
would, our imagination insisted that 
at some point the necessity would be 
dire. What then? The question 
haunted us by day and by night. 


lessness 


2d. 


MAX PLOWMAN 


Readers will be grieved to 
learn or the very severe loss 
which the Peace Pledge Union 
has suffered by the sudden 
death at Langham, on Tues- 
day, of Max Plowman at the 
age of 57. 

As a former General Secretary 
of the PPU he endeared himself to 
the movement, and as Editor of 
The Adelphi he was a source of in- 
Spiration to many. We hope to 
publish a memoir next week. 


Commentary 


The Lesson 
O; Crete 
Edited by ‘“‘Observer”’ 


HE loss of Crete has made a 

big difference to the strat- 
egic position of Britain in the 
Mediterranean. 


In the case of air strategy, it has cut 
dr. stically the range of possible at- 
tack on Germany’s outposts in East 
ern Europe and on her all-important 
air bases for further offensive opera- 
tions. The navul arm has been simi- 

| lariy shortened by the removal of a 
valuable advanced base for operations 
in the waters around Greece, while at 
the same time it has become subject 
to a new threat by the creation of a 
“narrows” seeond in danger only to 
that between Sicily and the African 
coast. 

Yet a bigger difference even, than 
those very material ones must be 
made, as a result of the lesson of 
Crete, ir the whole British conception 
of military defence. Though we 
heard it said years ago that air war- 
fare has made Britain no longer an 
island, the navy has always remained 
the senior service in the British mili- 
tary mind in more senses than one 

| And its supremacy has been a sort of 

| (Continued on Page 2) 


Would we, or would we not, give the 
grim and necessary command—‘‘Shoot 
him!’ The moment always comes, in 
revolution, when you have to face the 
choice between the permission of an 
archy and the ruthless enforcement of 
order. 

Well, we finally decided that we 
would not, or could not, give the or- 
der: “Shoot him!” And quite sud- 
denly we became the pacifists we are. 
But we have never forgotten how in- 
tense was the spiritual struggle we 
endured. It is certain that if there 
was genuine “idealism” after that 
crucial moral decision there was ideal - 
ism before it. Hess was an actual re- 
volutionary leader. He had to face in 
reality the decision which we faced 
only in imagination. It does not seem 
to us improbable, and certainly not 
impossible that he truly deserves the 


name “idealist.” 


COMMUNITY SUPPLEMENT 


Until the situation with regard ‘to 
our paper supplies becomes clearer we 
shall be obliged to hold over the sup- 
plement, Community, published with 
Peace News about the middle of each 
month. 
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PEACE NEWS 


justification of the whole system of 
military defence in the public mind. 


As it comes to be seen that that 
“defence” rests on what has always 
been, at best, the least respectable 
(and what will become increasingly, 
the most horrifying) weapon—the air 
weapon, and in particular the dive- 
bomber—the whole meaning of war 
will be brought to people, in a grimly 
literal sense, even more forcibly than 
the long-range night-bomber has 
brought it home to them. 


The fighting in Crete has been the 
nearest approach yet to the barbarism 
which in pre-war days everyone 
imagined would be let loose within 
minutes of a declaration of hostilities. 
There is no reason to suppose that the 
limits of ferocity were reached there. 


Second Thoughts About 
America 


R EFLECTIONS on Mr. Roosevelt’s 

fireside chat should already be 
beginning to substitute for the first 
enthusiasm a more sober judgment of 
what it really amounts to. 


Thus, with cries of “America is in 
it,’ the first reaction to the speech 
was the od enced a peicd oF unecer- 
tainty. “Nobody was in any real 
doubt about what it meant,” reported 
The Times (May 29). But next day it 
appeared that some people were in 
sufficient doubt to “‘attempt to secure 
from the President a translation into 
terms of immediate and detailed 
action of the national policy he formu- 
lated.” 


And it is significant that Mr. Roose- 
velt “told the press that from now on 
they will have to get used to going 
without an answer to certain types of 
questions.” To the specific question 
whether the American Atlantic Patrol] 
had been authorized to “shoot” he re- 
plied, plausibly enough, “Hitler would 
like to know just that.” 


Wanted: Realism 


RUT so, while acknowledging that 

they cannot expect to be told mil- 
itary secrets, will the people of Brit- 
ain increasingly want to know whether 
the decks have heen cleared for any 
really appreciable action in the very 
near future. 


It is not that President Roosevelt (and no 
doubt an inereasing majority of the Ameri- 
can people too), is not more determined than 
ever to give all the aid he ean. But there is 
need for much more realistic thinking about 
what he actually can do. 


As I pointed out Jast week, having heard 
only a broadcast version of the speech before 
we went to press, only one new concrete fact- 
or 18 add to the situation—the proclamation 
of unlimited national emergency giving the 
Government full powers to ensute “that re- 
organization of American industry which must 
be the prelude to any effective speed-up of 
supplies for Britain” (to quote the Eastern 
Daily Press again). And even in that respect 
—where he would be unhampered by the haz- 
ards of any attempt to take more effective 
measures to ensure the arrival of the goods 
across the Atlantic-—he will move only. “very 
glowly,” as he told what the News Chronicle 
assures us was “‘a Special Night Press Con- 
ference to amplify his speech.”’ 


While, therefore, the one thing that ihe ; 
speech really has delivered in this country is 
a much-needed supply of encouragement, the 
press would do well to draw attention to the | 
realities of the situation if that’ encourage- 
ment is not to give place to a deeper despair. 


Misrepresentation 
HE Daily Herald (May 27) affords a con- 


spicuous example of the systematic mis- 
representation of the American situation. A 
bold front-page headline says, “71 in 100 
Americans say Fight’’; but the substance of ! 
the message (from Alastair Cooke) says no 
such thing. It says that in the same Gallup 
survey which indicated that 4 out of 56 Ameri- 
cans did not want to go to war, 71 out of 100. 
declared themselves willing to go to war “if 
Britain cannot otherwise survive.” Mr. Cooke | 
adds: ‘“‘No British spokesman has declared / 
that to be the position.” And what does sur- 
vival mean? 


SAVE TO 


Meaning of ‘ Victory ” 


HERE are other words whose meaning |} 

should like to see more clearly defined 

as they are bandied about in this war which. 

with propaganda playing so important a part. 
ig so much a war of words. 


What, for example, does “‘victory’’ mean? 


When Mr. Rhys Davies urged in the House of 
Commons on May 29 that “‘we ought to do 
something more than shouting slogans about 
fighting for victory and smashing Hitlerism,”* 
and pleaded for a statement of peace-aims. 
there were indeed some attempts to explain 
the word a little further. Mr. Tinker, who 
was anxious that “‘the country should be told 
that the views of Mr. Rhys Davies are not 
the Labour Party’s views,” asserted that the 
dominant feeling in the country was that we 
must carry on “until the menace was re- 
moved.”” and added for himself the more 
specific goal: “‘until he (Hitler) cries for 
peace.” Mr. Vyvyan Adams declared that: 


Europe would only be delivered from the 
nbyss by‘the defeat not only of Nazism, but 
of modern Germany as well. It would be 
better to compel a peace based on defeat 
and disiniegration of Germany than to al- 
low our children and grandchildren to be 
eursed by a revival of the insane ambition> 
of Germany. 

And Mr. Mander conceived of victory as 
something quite different from the kind of 
victories Hitler has secured over various coun- 
tries of Europe. For he advocated the oc- 
enpation of the chief German fowns “after 
victory.” 


Official Attitude 


\ R. Davies is to be congratulated. It mus! 
ie require considerable courage nowadays to 
get up in the House of Commons and advocate 
negotiation with Hitler. The opportunities of 
holding the floor are in themselves few enough. 
And then how appzrently hopeless it seems 
to be to get his colleagues even to consider 
the possibility that ‘the menace?’ might be 
removed by a really imaginative statement of 
peace-aims -capable, that is. of catching the 
imagination of Europe. It is more important 
to Mr. Tinker at any rate that Hitler should 
ery for peace than that Europe should. 


Actually, however. Hansard shows that there 
was a much more substantial debate than the 
brief press references suggested, including 
support for Mr. Davies from Mr. Stokes and 
Mr. Martin (Central Southwark)—who made 
a notably well considered contribution, though 
not of course from the pacifist point of view. 


But I was particularly glad of Mr. Butler’s 
reply. Instead of dismissing the subject oui 
of hand, as he might have been expected to 
do, he was almost apologetic that as he had 
not been given sufficient notice of the debate 
he was unable to make an adequate reply 
“All the remarks made, however, had been 
noted by him as representating the Foreign 


MILKING THE WAR-COW 


NHIS war would be a lot easier 

to understand if it hadn’t 

come along so soon after the 
last. 


So many people know what war is 
like, through having lived through the 
years 1914—1918, that the general at- 
mosphere of opinion is thick with 
their experience. We go on for weeks 
or months with the gait and attitude 
of the bad old days, singing the old 
songs, making the old passes, then 
suddenly we crash into this week. 


For a few days the headlines quiver 
nobody knows what. Its parachut- 
ists, or panzers, or Hess. Offsides or 
fouls all. By Sunday though, we’re 
back again in the war that Daddy 
knows: its all right, it will take years, 
but we'll wear them out—that’s how. 

The same mirage hangs over the 
peace. People don’t think about that 
so much, at least not in any way that 
could command publicity, but there is 
an assumption that the war will end 
in one day of glorious junketing, the 
boys will come home, and all will go 
on the dole. As we were, of course. 
Back to armistice conditions, with 
perhaps a proviso added by the Gov- 
ernment that this time it will be a 
fully-armed armistice and no pretence 
that war has ended war. 

Now and then in speeches and 
asides we get a glimpse of that arm- 
istice; its permanent standing army, 


CONSTRUCT 


Thrift may be practised easily and simply by systematic investment in 
the withdrawable shares issued by the St. Pancras Building Society, the 
yield on which is three and a half per cent. per annum free of income tax. 
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Office and due attention would be paid to them. 
The subject that had been raised was under 
clase consideration.” 


Post-War Policy 


MLE: BUTLER’'S reply would seem to sug- 
a gest a welcome return on the part of 
the Government to the study of peace-aims if 
not to the intention to publish such a declar- 
ation as Mr. Attlee assured ug five months aga 
was being prepared, bui which has since heen 
pigeon-holed. 


Probably Mr. Winant is including the sub- 
ject in his report to Mr. Roosevelt. 


The hope is further strengthened by the fact 
that on the same day Mr. Butler’s chief, Mr. 
Eden, in a speech at the Mansion House out- 
lined something like peace-aims. These, how- 
ever, were in very general terms and it was un- 
fortunate, to say the least, that the nexzrest he 
could get to precision concerning what we 
propose as victors to do to Germany: “Our 
political and military terms of peace will be 
designed to prevent 2 repetition of Germany’s 
misdeeds.” 


Even that is open to different interpretations, 
But if it means a vast job of policing, it is 
difficult to see how tt would be physically pos- 
sible to make it effective, and would mean 2 
good deat more than the occupation of a few 
towns as Mr. Mander suggested; while if, 
on the other hand, it involves the disintegra- 
tion of Germany (which Mr. Rhys Davies 
pleaded we should repudiate) it will com- 
pletely nuJlify in the minds of must Europeans 
his elaim that “the lasting settlement and 
internal peace of the Continent as a whole is 
ur only aim.” 


Doubts Abroad 


4VOR the rest there were vague hints at the 
relaxation of war-time financia] urrange- 
ments to permit. the widest possible revival of 
international trade; plans for the rehabilitation 
of Eurepe; and international co-operation to 
ensure freedom from want —a task which we 
conspicuously failed to do in the years be- 
tween the wars. 


It must not be forgotten, however much it 
may be deplored, that our capacity. not to 
mention our intention. to do these things is 
strongly doubted on the Continent. If we 
infend and are able to turn over a fresh leaf 
and tackle the job much more energetically. 
realistically, and unselfishly, then our victory 
would indeed be, as Mr. Eden asserted, to the 
plain advantage of “every neutral satellite. 
or conquered country.”” But it is not, ss he 
tlaimed, obvious fo them that it is se. 


“New ype of Man” 


I AM glad to note that the influential 
Christian News Letter (May 21) is moving 
from its former identification of Nazism with 
evil, and the British cause with good. 


more effective than the Means Test as 
a method of disciplining workers; its 
labour corps going about the country 
rebuilding bombed areas; its huge 
trust using the reserve funds accum- 
ulated in these years to fight each 
other for monopoly under the name of 
reconstruction; the whole censored, 
disciplined life of the coolie-State. 
It is feasible. For peace is not a 
state that you can just relax into 
these days. It has to be made, a 
more difficult and positive creation 
than the most successful war. 


M 
Bet don’t think, therefore, 


that we are doing nothing 
ubout it at all. Because we are gov- 
erned by militarists planning war that 
doesn’t "mean that peace is entirely 
eclipsed. 

The military mentality is essenti- 
ally passivist. It waits and waits, 
whole decades at a time, hoping for 
a war and unable to start one, because 
of a slavish habit of obedience to busi- 
ness men and talkers who get quite 
enough private war on their own so 
long as the rackets are working. 

Even in war-time the militarist: is 
apt to overlook developments which 
may presently put him on the shelf 
for years and years. The most mili- 
tary States, Rome, the Ottoman Em- 
pire, Spain, often find themselves dis- 
gracefully at peace-—a peace some- 
times brought about by their efforts to 
build up an invincible and all-embrac- 
ing war-economy. 

Now our peace plainly requires 
first a complete rationmg system. 
People can be ollowed only the goods 
they can use, none for sale or agrand- 
isement. 

It requires the cancellation of all 
debts, for the community may not owe 
a man anything other than his rations 
lest it gives him power to hold us to 
ransom. Whether we can achieve 
this by the clumsy deductions of in- 
come tax is a question. We've begun, 
that’s all. 

It requires that every man shall 
take part in the peace-effort, but that 
a great deal of work should be non- 


Nazism, says Dr, Oldham, 


springs from the conviction that what 

determines the life of mankind today is no! 

a new set of ideas nor a new system, but a 

new reality of existence. lt finds the mean- 

ing and satisfaction of life, if life on thie 
view can be said to have a meaning at all. 
in a blind submission to the ceaseless movo- 
mentum of the machine age and the irre- 
sistible drive to increasing concentrations 
of power. The emergence of a new spiritu- 
ality--if one may use that term to include 
evil as well as good, the demonic as well 
as the Divine—a new emotional attitude to 
life, a new scale of values, in short, a new 
type of man, is an event of the highest sig- 
nificance in history. A strong effort of the 
imagination is needed to take in what it 
means that there are men with whom we 
have no common language, for whom the 
values in which we believe are without mean- 

ing; men who in self-sacrificing surrender t: 

the dynamie movement of life are hard. 

fierce, reckless, inhuman, without mercy or 
remorse. 

“This virile attitude’ with its intellectuai 
strength,’ Dr. Oldham calls it: and that is 
an essential faci about Nazism which seems 
beyond the power of the. British imagination 
to grasp. Because |} have insisted on it, 
readers of this column sometimes rush to the 
facile conclusion that I seek to whitewash 
the Nazis. Nothing is more remote from my 
purpose, I have merely striven to awaken 
men’s minds to the reajity of Nazism. 


Need for a Faith. 


TFVHAT is not an easy task. The lethargy 

of the British imagination is tremendous : 
its mental inertia so widespread that the very 
possibility of the directing minds of a great 
European nation passing into a new dimen- 
sion of experience is meaningless even to the 
ablest of our intellectuals. 

The roof cause of this inability is that we 
Jack depth of experience. The superficiality of 
the categories within which our national life 
has moved since 1914-1918 is frightening 
The depth of the German despair passed com- 
pletely unnoticed and unshared by us, The 
spiritual triviality of so much even of our 
pacifism may be traced to this cause. That 
is why it so ignominiously collapsed at the 
presence of a spiritual enemy. It was a house 
built upon the sands of a deep and harren 
individualism. 

Nazism is a faith —and nothing less than 

deeper faith can prevail against it. Look 
through the Government for a man of faith. 
You will not find one. A great faith is born 
only from a great despair. And ta those whe 
tell me that Mr. Churchill is a man of faith, 
Ll can only reply that we do not speak thi 
same language. YT am with Bernanus : 
“Christianity has been the making of Europe 
Christianily is dead. Therefere Kurope muyt 
die too.”” 


by Jack 
Common 


pfoductive. It requires an invincible 
police force composed of men of in- 
tegrity. 

Negatively and negligently, one 
might say, war sketches the fulfilment 
of these demands. It is up to peace 
to push them through. 


* 


WWHEN this western phase 

*Y of the present conflict de- 
clines into relative inactivity, we must 
see to it that there is no back-slidinge 
into so-called freedom. 


Keep the rationing system, but de- 


mand more generous and varied 
rations. Serew up the income tax 


until there isn’t any income for any- 


body—you wil] then get your rations 
free and they will be fairly dished out. 


See that the present number of four 
to five million men now out of work 
in the army never return to compete 
with their mates for jobs of essential 
work. Teach them to be musicians, 
philosophers, poets, horticulturists, 
athletes, pure scientists; equip them in 
fact for any of the activities which a 
leisured class may turn to. 


As for the invincible police, the 
nucleus of that in all countries is the 
air force, even now mainly drawn 
from what amounts to an interna- 
tional caste and consoled for the moral 
difficulty of their position by the fact 
that those who feel it most can always 
find a quick death. 


The truth is, you see, that in re- 
spect of the machine the whole of 
humanity is a master-class. They 
have a right to machine-service, to a 
full share in production, and to the de- 
velopment of leisured tastes and em- 
ployments. It may seem a joke to 
think of Old Bill drawing a set of Sib- 
eHus records in his rations, and writ- 
ing an essay on Hamlet, but this is 
what the nouveau riche of any new 
master-class do. It is always a joke 
and they always do it. Well, then. 
this time, seeing that it is such a huge 
majority that have arrived, let them 
get on with it quick. Until they do 
there’ll be no peace, and even the 
wars will have a crazy, gim-crack 
look. 


era 
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PEACE NEWS 


Is “No Policy” 


the Best Policy ? | 


Last week we published the first of six ten-minute speeches on Peace 
Pledge Union policy delivered to the newly-eleeted National Council of the 
PPU at its first meeting on May 17 and 18 by Bill Grindlay, Alex Miller. 


John Middleton 
Walker. 


Murry, Max Plowman. 


Andrew Stewart. and Roy 


} Alex Miller did not have a written draft of his speech, and his con- 
tribution, which we publish below, does not reproduce exactly what he 


said, but takes into account the discussion 
Council and criticisms expressed else where. 


published in succeeding issues of 

rPuE most usual answer to 

those who complain about 
the indefiniteness of the PPU is 
that its best. policy is to have no 
policy. It is to embrace within 
itself all those who reject the 
way of war, without asking any 
further questions about their 
personal convictions or their 
social doctrine. 

The difficulty is to reconcile this 
with the explicit intention’ of the 
Union and its uniform practice of ad- 
vocating peace-by-negotiation. That 
is a policy with a vengeance, and there 
are many people who find it objection- 
able for the very reasons which made 
them object to “appeasement” in 1938. 
Appeasement was a bad policy in 1938 
because war or peace was not the 
basic problem: peace-by-negotiation is 
it bad policy for 1941 because war 01 
peace is still not the basic problem. 

To make appeasement plausible in 
1938 it was necessary to discuss war 
between nations as if it were a malad- 
justment which could be met by mut- 
ual concession, when actually the prob- 
lem lay much deeper than that. To 
make peace-by-negotiation plausible 
in 1941 it is necessary to assume that 
Britain and Germany are such nations 
as can live at peace with each other, 
which they are not. 

The peace-at-any-price policy, in 
both its 1938 and 1941 forms, offends 
against the common man’s sense of 
realism and his sense of justice. It is 
unrealistic because it asSumes_ that 
some tolerable sort of peace could 
eome if Churchill and Hitler—like two 
neighbours who had a quarrel—would 


) 
| 


stop bawling at each other and sit | 


down like Christians to talk the thing 
over: it is immoral because for the 
sake of getting such a parley it is 
prepared to soft-pedal Hitler’s crimes. 


Basic Social Problem 


Those of us who will have nothing 
to do with a peace-by-negotiation 
campaign are not denying our pacifist 
pledge or giving sanction and support 
to war. What we are doing is to try 
to keep war in focus as one phase of 
a social problem which must be 
tackled consistently whether hostili- 
ties are in progress or not. 

If it is objected that to oppose 
peace-at-any-price is to approve the 
continuation of the war, the answer 
is that it is far from proven that a 
peace-by-negotiation campaign is the 
quickest way to stop the war. It is 
certainly a dubious policy for getting 
rid of war as war, if war is a by-prod- 
uct of deeper social tensions which it 
is vital to understand and remove. 


The existence of an organized move- 
ment based solely on war-renunciation, 
which was justifiable at one stage as 
a tactic, is now harmful for at least 
five definite reasons. 

(a) It gives countenance to the 
false notion that war is a separate 
issue, a distinct phenomenon which 
can be discussed by itself and dealt 
with by itself. Most pacifists would 
deny that they believed any such thing 
but without a doubt the existence of 
a “pure’’ pacifist movement (i.e. a 
movement based solely on the Peace 
Pledge) does imply this. 


(b) It suggests that the significant 
division in social thinking is between 
pacifists and non-pacifists, whereas 
even leading pacifists like John Mid- 
dieton Murry have affirmed that, as he 
put it recently (he is speaking of Brit- 
ish Christianity but the point has a 
wider application): 

Not the division between the pacifists and 
non-pacifists, but that between the recogni- 

{ion and non-recognition of our implication 


with the enemy in sa eommon guilt is the 
real line of division 


The present basis of the PPU op- 


crates to unite those who are not basic- 


which took place at the 
The other speeches will be 
Peace News. 


ally agreed, and to divide those who 
are fundamentally at one. 


(ec) Because the common assent to 
the Peace Pledge does not mark real 
agreement on social duty, we find that 
every time the PPU forms policy (and 
it goes on forming policies in spite of 
all theories to the contrary: it must, 
for nature abhors y vacuum) that 
policy is anathema to groups’ within 
the Union. Peace-by-negotiation is 
no exception to this. The fact that it is 
the only policy a movement can reach 
which starts from the Peace Pledge is 
not a justification of peace-by-negota- 
tion, but a condemnation of the Pledge 
basis. 

(d) The logic of a Pledge-based or- 
ganization is a stop-the-war move- 
ment, peace on any terms, peace-by- 
negotiation without defining who is to 
do the negotiating or on what basis 
the negotiating is to be done. The 
deadly logic of this line is the exploit- 
ation of all sorts of tendencies and 
motives which have nothing to do with 
constructive social change: querulous- 
ness about war-time restrictions, dis- 
satisfaction with the progress of the 
war. There are plenty of signs of 
these, but so far from capitalizing the 
discontented and unheroic elements in 
the community, what we want is a 
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HALT - Work 


in Progress ! 
QURROUNDED by signs of violent 


destruction, our minds are often 
incapable of thinking constructively. 
We easily lose hope and take cover 
behind a screen of cynicism or acad- 
emic “planning-for-the-future.” It is 
something of a shock, therefore, when 
we discover that a number of people 
are quietly ignoring the “blood-baths” 
of Crete and Abyssinia and the threats 
of the hell to come and are quietly 
setting out to build the new world in 
terms of human lives saved from the 
wreck. About one of these attempts 
I want to speak, as you can help in it 
and may be encouraged to start simi- 
lar “islands of sanity.’ 

Two women, trained social workers 
and with high educational qualifica- 
tions, have taken a farmhouse in 
Essex. They have cleaned = and 
equipped it with elbow grease and 
furniture, and with a minimum of fuss 
have installed eight children from a 
bombed area to become their family 
for the duration. When I visited 
them on Monday I found the children 
already becoming acclimatized to their 
new conditions and getting used to 
salads (rabbit food), and fish cakes 
(instead of fish-and-chips and Daily 
Mail); their ages range between nine 
and seven and there are more girls 
than boys. 

Every child brought up in such sur- 
roundings under the influence of such 
teachers is a guarantee of hope for 
the future. Sanity will only be pos- 
sible when there are enough minds 
free from the insanity of the present. 

Will you help this effort and others 
by sending me games (Ludo, Halma, 
draughts, ete.), and clothes, especially 
boys’ clothes? We may soon be 
dressed in margarine coupons, it is 
true, but in the meantime there is a 
desperate need for the more ordinary 
kind. Cups and saucers, saucepans 
and seeds and financial help are all 
needed. Please send your offers to 
me and I will see they get there. I 
should like them by return! 

Wandsworth.—It is seldom that I get to my 
own group these days. hut last week I spent 

' 
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P. P. U. 
POLICY — 2 


policy that will capitalize the true 
heroism and patriotism which is at 
present being squandered in a vain 
and wasteful war effort. 

(ec) It assumes that the cessation 
of hostilities will release moral and 
spiritual forees which can be diverted 
to work for constructive social change. 
Actually we should know well that the 
cessation of the war will be succeeded 
by the collapse of exhaustion and a 
blind acceptance of any kind of super- 
ficial settlement. That is not an ar- 
gument for continuing the war, but it 
is good ground for saying that the 
positive policy in war-time is the 
policy which utilizes the crisis which 
war creates to shorten the time of 
travail in bringing the new economic 
and social order to birth. 


Our Place 


In this perspective we can find a 
place, as significant forms of political 
activity, for propaganda in favour of 
people’s control of major community 
enterprises, for land community ex- 
periments as making for a more bal- 
anced economy, for the maintenance of 
civie rights of speech, publication and 
assembly as vital to the true social 
direction of the new collective order, 
and for income-sharing on a basis of 
economic justice as a testimony and 
a discipline to link those who know 
their way forward. 

If the PPU can move forward on to 
the firm ground of such a policy it 
will die as a PPU to rise again as a 
significant political group: if it can- 
not, then I greatly fear it will die in 


any case. 
ALEX MILLER 
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two hours with them at Friends’ Meeting 
House. Many of the ‘old gang’’ are evacu- 


nted or otherwise removed, byt. they will be 
vlad to read the news that their work is still 
being carried on. If Eyie Tucker reads this 
he may well be encouraged to know that the 
work he did so faithfully in the past has 
built up a tradition of which any group might 


be proud. The area jis a dfficult one to per- 
meate, but the work being done will act as 
yeast when the oven becomes hoiter! 


Newcastle.—After a series of meetings in 
and around. London during the last three 
weeks, it was refreshing to make contact once 
more with the North-East. Newcastle hag a 
very active and devoted War Resisters’ sec- 
lion, and there is a magnificent spirit pre- 
vailing. About 70 turned up to the meeting 
and we discussed *‘Toleration in War Time.” 
Thomas Large and other active leaders have 
recently left to take up farming work and a 
gap was Jeft which was not easy to fill. That 
it has been filled is a tribute to past inspira- 
tien and present. determination. Al] communi- 
cations should now be sent to Gertrude Large, 
18, Mundella Terrace, Heaton, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne 6. The following day IT went to Sun- 
derland and here. xgain the meeting was ex- 
traordinary good. A_ united group of PPU 
and FOR, as well as Friends, carried on a very 
useful discussion for ninety minutes—the best 
attendance for a long {ime and a promise of 
the shape of things to come. The journey 
back to London at midnight was crowded and 
uncomfortable. but with the inspiration of 
Newcasile and Sunderland made possible. 

P.S.—My chairman at Neweastle on Thurs- 
day—-John Morley—is now undergoing a three 


months’ sentence in Durham Gaol for refusal 
lo accept compulsory fire-watching. 
J.B. 


Crosby, Liverpool.—A newly formed pacifist 
group with a comprehensive study outline as 
a basis, meets at 7.45 p.m. on Thursdays at 
22a. Rossett Road. Crosby, Liverpool. 

Ketterirg.—Since November, 1940. the ,rest- 
house established by pacifists at 151, Stamford- 
road, Kettering, hag seen a constant stream 
of visitors, some staying only two or three 
days, others two or three weeks. Many are 
from the poorest parts of London; some are 
ARP and AFS workers. Kettering members 
invite pacifist Service Units to co-operate by 
sending visitors. far whom there is no charge. 
Children are particularly welcome and Mrs. 
Lionnel, « irained nurse living in the house, 
makes them her special care. Details 
Edith M. Thompson (Hon. Sec.). 38. Lewis- 
road, Kettering, Northants. 

Slough.—Having, so far, little practical work 
to do in its own area, the Slough PS Unit, 
nine of whose members are certificated first 
aiders, have been contacting London full-time 
units for two purposes: (a) to offer week-end 
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Women’s Section 


One of the 
66 2,000 99 


AGATHA HARRISON 


“This campaign of civil disobedience 
has now been in progress for nearly 
six months. . In the middle of 
March some 7,000 offenders in all were 
convicted, of whom some 5,000 were 
still in prison 3 

Mr, Amery in the House of Com- 
mons, April 22. 


by 


* * 


\ BATCH of Indian papers just ar- 

rived gives details of some of the 
“7,000 offenders”—-including a graphic 
description of the arrest of Mrs. Asaf 
Ali, an outstanding figure in the Con- 
vress and in women’s work in Delhp. 
Vivid impressions of her come to my 
mind: her contribution at the All-India 
Women's Conference in 1939; the ex- 
pression on faces of poverty-stricken 
village women when she took me to a 
welfare centre for which she was re 
sponsible; an exhibition of pictures 
attended by the elite of Delhi where 
she was the centre of a group liste: 
ine to her amusing and critical re- 
marks. 


On February 17, having previously 
notified the District Magistrate of her 
intention, Mrs. Asaf Ali addressed a 
large crowd in a Muslim locality near 
her home. In a message of farewell 
she said: 

When going on a long journey it is diff- 
cult not to feel anxious for those we leave 
behind us. It is not that we are awed by 
the stone walls and iron bars. We are 
afraid lest the fight for freedom fails for 
want of brave men and women. We must. 
show the civilized peoples of Murope how an 
unarmed and enslaved people can achieve 
their freedom without bringing about an 
orgy of butchery and destruction. 


Mrs. Asaf Ali’s trial took place in 
the jail. In the course of her state- 
ment she said: 


1! have been arrested and am being tried 
for the deliberate defiance of the Defence of 
India Rules. I was compelled to do so. 
because I felt it was my duty to carry the 
message of Congress to our people. The 


immediate cause of our present conflict is 
Britain's deliberate affront to Indian nation- 
alism. England's first instalment of war- 
nims stated she was fighting Germany for 
the defence and preservation of the bigh 
principles of freedom,  self-determination, 
and democracy. This sounded strange to 
Indian ears. With the people’s legislatures 
ignored and suspended, their civil liberties 
suppressed, India is today being governed 
by an absolute dictatorship. Is it to be 
wondered, then, that hundreds of men and 
women march to prison daily for opposing 
the British war effort? Nationalist India 
feely that, whatever her aims and ambitions 
for Europe, Great Britain still looks upon 
India as a vassal State. 

These, sir, are the main reasons why al- 
most every day you have to judge and con- 
demn men and women who propagate anti- 
war ideas. We can think of no other civi- 
lized way than defiance of laws made by 
our autocratic rulers to assert our will and 
determination to be a free and self-respect- 


ing nation. 

The Magistrate sentenced Mrs. Asaf 
Ali to one year’s simple imprisonment. 
in “A” class. 


More About 


REGISTRATION 
by Sybil Morrison 


{ HAVE just had a most interesting 


letter from a PPU member who 
has been called to an interview after 
registration. 


She was informed by an exceedingly court- 
eous and capable woman that as she was in 
a full-time job she had been called in error 
as they do not wish to assign work to those 
already doing full-time work. Our friend ex- 
plained that, in any case, she would have ob- 
jected to taking work in connection with the 
war and was told that women objectors were 
to be treated with the utmost sympathy and 
there would be no compulsion to undertake 
work to which she objected. She wag told 


that compulsion would only come if they eould 


{| not persuade girls who were not in full-time 


rest accomodation in country surroundings to | 


London workers; (b) fo supply volunteer partl- | 


units on Saturday nights so 
that regular workers can take leave. The 
scheme has proved a success, 
street and Shadwell (unit F) having shared in 
it. It is hoped that a rota for exchange of 
members may be worked out for week-ends 
and holidays during the coming months. Such 
n plan is recommended to any near-London 
part-time units whose members feei that they 
are not getting sufficient opportunity to gain 
practical exnerience in unit work. 


timers to busy 


both Binney- | 


work to take jobs. It was obvious to my cor- 


respondent ‘‘that they are treating women 
with care and do not want any trouble to 
brew at all.” 


GOOSE GREEN FARM 


For health and professional reasons Donald 
Weight has had to give up the secretaryship 
of the committee dealing with the Goose Green‘ 
Farm venture. Any inquiries regarding 
shares should be addressed to the treasurer. 
Vineent Burston, who is acting as secretary 
pending an appointment by the committee. 
There is still an urgent need for additional 
capital. 


‘JOHN W. COWLING’S 


— Circulation Notes——' 


The Good Work 
Goes On! 


L 4st week's issue was to have 

marked the end of the cam- 
paign for 20,000 readers. In 
fact, 19,500 copies were printed, 
between 200 and 300 being for 
use as specimens; approximately 
the same figures applied to the 
previous issue. 


But en my return last week from 
the Midlands and North I was by no 
means downhearted. Talks with the 
folk who do the real work in several 
towns showed that planned efforts. | 
are proceeding which, although. re- 
sults are already apparent in some 
cases, will go on for some time to 
come. To all intents and purposes, 
therefore, the campaign continues—as 
does our offer of specimen copies at 
the cheap rate of 9d. per dozen; 
leaflets, advertising cards, and posters | 
are also still available. ~ 


My tour proved to be one of the 
most encouraging I have yet made, 
and reminded me once again that our 
most valuable asset is the interest and 
active enthusiasm of our supporters. 
It also confirmed me in my impression 
that in many areas—particularly in- 
dustrial centres—the publie is no 
longer in that hostile mood which 
hampered our work last summer. 


As JI have reported previously many groups 
have taken advantage of this fact tu resume 
street-selling, and I met sume of the people 
who are now selling regularly, often at real 
personal inconvenience. But they felt repaid 
hy the number of new friendly cantacts estab- 
lished in this way. 

Though I am tempted to give detailed re- 
ports, Jack of space férbids. But here are 
more places where street-selling hay been re- 
aumed recently (Jhough not regularly in all 
cases) and which have not yet been reported in 
this column: Hampstead, Streatham, Watford, 
Walthamstow, St. Albans, Hereford. Kenno- 
way (Fife), Sheffield, Doncaster and Winton 


(Bournemouth). May the good work ga on 
and increase! 


The CO And The Community 


Under the above title the fellowship of Con- 
scientious Objectors (1, Paper Buildings, Lon- 
don, E.C.), has published in pamphtet form 
(price 2d.), the presidential address by Fen- 
ner Brockway to the second annual conference | 
of the Fellowship. 


HURTWOOD SCHOOL. 


PEASLAKE, nr. Guildford. | 
(Tel: Abinger 119) Co-educational. | 


Modern building in beautiful surroundings. | 
Progress through understanding und co-opera- 
i 


tion. Freedom of thought recognized as es- 
sential in producing « high standard of schol- 
responsibility. j 


arship and sociat 
N.F.U. 


Janet Jewson, M.A., 


Principal: 


THE WORD 
Edited by Guy A. Aldred 


June issue nuw selling. Churches Attitude 
Towards Peace--Common Man’s Dream by 
Rev. H. J. Adlard—Unitarians and War 
by Rev. Richard Lee, M.A. From Scholar 
to Socialist: Marshall Teape’s story— 
Thomas Johnston's Evotution—-Baptist 
Pacifist Fellowship--First Woman ‘'Con- 
chie’—Exeter CO ‘‘Fire Watching” trial 
and sentence—Pacifism Not Irrelevant: a 
reply to A. Miller, by the Duke of Bedford 
—various other urticles. 12 pager. No 
advts. 
PRICE 2d. POST FREE 3d. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 3s. 0d. 


| horticultural 


Bargain bundles pamplets and papers. By 

Tolstoy, Bedford, Strickland. Aldred. In- 

cludes all new pamphlets. Worth 6s. 0d. 
Post Free 3s. Od. 


List of Books: Post Free, 2d. History of 
all publications issued. 


Order now from —— 


~The Strickland Press, 


104, George St.. Glasgow, C.1. 
Open daily (except Sun.), 9.30 a.m.--5 p.m. 


PEACE NEWS 


News: New Act Enforced 


A CONSCIENTIOUS objector who 
r had been charged under the Nat- 
ional Service (Armed Forces) Act. 
1939, with refusal to attend a medical 
examination was sentenced under the 
new Act—National Service (Armed 
Forces Amendment) Act, 1941—in 
Birmingham on May 20. 


When prosecuting counsel pointed 
out to the stipendiary magistrate at 
Victoria Law Courts that “since the 
last case of this kind came before you 
there has been a new Act passed,” and 
explained the new penalties, the 
magistrate said. “That does not con- 
cern us now.” 


“No,” replied counsel, “but I want 
the defendant to know what is_in- 
volved, the consequences of further re- 
fusal.” 


The objector, Phillip O. Trautman, 
was find £5 with the alternative of 31 
days’ imprisonment and was ordered 
to be detained in custody for the Min- 
istry of Labour to make arrangements 
for another medical examination to 
which he would be taken by a police 
constable. 


Clerk to the Court: “Is the period of 
detention indefinite?” | 
Magistrate: “Yes.” 


% ee 


Women born in 1918 will be required to 
register at Labour Exchanges tomurrow week. 
June 14. 

Men born in 1901 registered on Saturday. 


* * 


COs working on the land scheme at Myddle, 
Shropshire, have been visited by the County 
War Agriculture Committee, which considers 
that they would be doing more for the country 
if employed by a farmer. The shortage of | 
farm Jabour in the area is acute, but the COs 
do not share the desire uf the Committee to 
move them. A horticultural expert has given | 


his opinion that the prospect for craps is 
good. 
x # % 
Middlesex County Couneil will regard re- 


fusat to fireewatch. without lawful excuse, as 


a breach of discipline, acgording to Friday's 
Evening Standard. Only a few out of thou- 
sands of Council employees had declined to do 
duty and, according to an official, “there has 
been only one bad case. This had been re- 
ported to the Regional! Commissioners who 
have not yet announced their decision. 


Romford group of the Peace Pledge Union 
informed Romford and Hornchurch Co-opera- 
tive Party of the dismissal of Frank Jenkins 
by the Suuth Suburban Co-operative Society 
for refusing te undertake fire-watching. 


This party sent a resolution to the Society's 
Management Commitiee, which admitted that 
although the society had acted legally, ‘con- 
sidering that liberty of conscience and toler- 
ation of minority opinions are cardinal points 


of Co-operative faith.” the party “protests 
emphatically against the dismissal of Frank 
Jenkins...” 


the resolution were sent by the 
local Co-operative Party to the London Co- 
operative Society Management and_ Political 
Committee and to about eight co-operative or- 
ganizetions in Romford. 


Copies of 


The I.L.P. 


To the Editor of Peace News 
WAS interested to note in the issue of 
May 16 an unfortunate reference to the 

Independent Labour Party. Mr. Andrew Stew- 

art in his book review asserts that the ILP. 

together with the whole of the British Left- 
wing. ix in a state of sterility. He further 
claims that the If.P Peace Amendment to the 

King’s speech was a “inmentable performance” 

and “the strangulated swan-song of what was 


once a dynamic movement.”’ 


It is evident from these remarks that Mr. 
Stewart is sadly out of touch with the ILP 
and it may be interesting and relevant to 
point out that on the week after “‘the Iement- 
able performance’ more than two hundred 
applications for membersHip of the ILP ar- 
tived at this office. Indeed, interest in the 
peace issue was so stimulated hy the debate 
that Harsard had to go into three reprints 
and had record sales on this occasion. Was it 
not an JFLP candidate who polled over eight 
thousand votes on an anti-war programme in 
n recent war-time by-election’? If these are 
evidences of sterility, I hate to refleet on the 
future prospects of the general peace move- 
ment in this country. 


June 6, 1941 


Preparing to 
Advance? 


NO doubt the magnificent effort 
*™“ by our readers which took our 
Fighting Fund well over the £2,000- 
mark within twelve months was re- 
sponsible for a drop in the contri- 
butions last week. They amounted 
to £14 9s. 10d.. making a total of 
£2,148 12s. 10d. 


We have two consolations: it was 
a short week, due to the Whitsun 
holiday; and our supporters period- 
ically pause to gather resources for 
a new advance’ Why not go for- 
ward now to a “strategic position’ 
from which to welcome the Editor 
back from holiday the week after 
next with a record figure? 
* 


Please make all cheques, POs and money 
orders payable to Peace News Ltd and 
crossed “a/c Payee’, and address them 
te the Accountant, Peace News, 8 Black- 
steck Read, London, N.4. 


It is true that the ILP is not as strong us 


it once was. In the days when Andrew 
Stewart was a member. we had certainly big- 
ger batallions, indeed we had members in the 
government of the country. Today the ILP 
is much smaller, but it has certainly tried tu 
keep alive the best traditions of the organ- 
ization. Its membership throughout = the 
country has stood up to the test of the war 
issue. Its young people have taken the stand 
rt the tribunals and suffered the consequences, 
in numerous instances, of imprisonment. Its 
MPs have pleaded the cause of the CO in the 
House of Commons and pressed the demand 
for a Socialist peace whenever the opportunity 
afforded itself. These are not evidences of a 
“strangulated swan-song.” They are the re 
flections of a tenacity of purpose which makes 
for greatness rather than sterility. 

TOM TAYLOR 


Scottish Divisional Council 


tndependent 


Secretary 


; Labour Parts 
18, Dundas Street, 


Glasgow, C.1 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS — 


ACCOMMODATION 
MARRIED COUPLE or two ladies. share { 
terrace house with widow (pacifist).--Mel- 
drum, 151. Beechwood Drive. Glasgow, W.1. 
NORTH DEVON. Furnished bed-sit ting 
room to let. moderate rent. Or would give 
rent free with use of vegetuble gurden to 


someone. in return for part morning domestic 
hetp. Write fullest requirements or suggest- 
ions. Box 799 Peace News, 3, Blackstock Rd. 
N.4. 


WANTED to rent, two or three rooms or 
small house (furnished or unfurnixhed) in 
quiet district within 30 miles, North or North- 
west London, suitable for couple with child 
and baby.—Box 754. Peace News, 3. Black- 
stock Rd.. N.4. 


EDUCATIONAL 


LEARN to write and speak for peace and 
human brotherhood, harnessing artistic, im- 
nginative, intuitive and individual gifts, cor- 
respondence lessons 5s. cach. Dorothy Mat- 
thews, B.A.. 82. Primrase Hill Road, London, 
N.W.3. 

FOR SALE 
CARRIER Cycles for tradesmen, carriage 


paid, all complete, thus ready to use, £7 133. 
Harris Cycle Co., Coventry. 


LAND & COMMUNITY 


ADDITIONAL CAPITAL (£500) urgently 
required for extension and development of 
undertaking operated by group 
This is appeal to sympathisers | 
lend all or part of sum on nom-, 
basis. —‘*Redroof.””  Whiteway,. 


of pacifists. 
willing to 

inal interest 
Stroud. Glos. 


FOR PACIFISTS AND | 
OTHERS r 


WHO STARVES? 


An objective study 
. of blockade . 


by ROY WALKER 


| Price 8d. (postage 1d.) 
from 


| PEACE PLEDGE UNION, | 


Dick Sheppard House, 
Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1. 


2d per word, minimum 2s. 6d. 
Box Number éd. extra. 


N.B. Latest time for copy is now 
MONDAY 


PLEASE REMEMBER THAT POSTS 
ARE LIABLE TO DELAY 


LAND & COMMUNITY (cont'd) 


COMMUNITY Photographic Service. 
Skilled developing. printing. enlarging; stand- 
ard rates; postage allowed. Myddle Park 
Settlemeni, Myddle. Shrewsbury. 

SOCIETY OF BROTHERS. Chester Villa, 
West End, Hatfield, Donenrster, require car 
radio, gift or purchase. 

TOMATOES, Lettuce. Soft Fruits, ete.. re- 
quired by pacifist fruit merchant with whole- 
sale and retail business employing pacifist 
staff. Arnold Astwood, Fruit Merchant, 
Church St., Swinton. Yorkshire. 


LITERATURE &c. 


OUR PLACE IN PROPHECY—BRIGHT 
HOPE. 1s. 3d. Rev. H. Robertson, Tyrella, 
New Ri, Ferndown, Darset 

QUAKERISM. Information and literature 


respecting the Faith and Practice of the 
Religious Society of Friends, free on applica- 
tion to the Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
Friends House, Euston Roud, London. N.W.1. 


MEETINGS &c. a 


ALL. (especially women) heartily invited ta 
a PPU meeting at 8 p.m. on Wednesday, June 
1t, at Friends’ House, 25. London Road, High 
Wycombe Bucks, when Miss Sybil Morrison 
will speak on Conscription for Women. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— Maurice Rowntree; 
“The Task Before Us"; at F.M.H., Avenue 
Rd., June & 8 p.m.; followed by American tea 
and after meeting. 

CONFERENCE: Saturday. June 14, 3 p.m.-9 
p-m. (tea). Rev. Albert Belden, “The Pacifist 
in War-time.” Ashville Hall, Ashville Road, 
Leytonstone. No fee. Particulars, 200, Fran- 
cis Road, E.10. 


PERSONAL 


ARE YOU WILLING to give an East End 
child a free holiday in your own home?—PSU, 
St. Thomus’ Viearnage, Arbour Square. E.1. 

COUPLE WANTED to adopt baby expected 
July. No  remuneration.—Box 801, Peace 
News. 3. Blackstack Road. N.4. 

IN LOVING MEMORY of Major J. E. C. 


Rouse. M.B., D.A.. R.A.M.C., beloved hus- 
band of Nancy Rouse, Colleton, Broadwater 
Roud, Worthing. Killed in the Middle East, 
May, 1941. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
VEGETARIAN HOME for Children. View 


Road, Rainhill, Lancs. Required immediately: 
assistant to the Marron. Experience in cook- 
ing necessary.--Apply Hon. Secretary, Gor- 
don H. Perry. 47, Stairhaven Road, Liverpool. 
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WOMAN of Christain belief. age 25-40, to 
help with general settlement work.—Rev. 
Patrick Figgis, Kingley all. Bow, 1.3. 


SITUATIONS & WORK WANTED 


CLERK, 24, wide experience, driver, uncon- 
ditional exemption, urgently requires work 
elerical or other i start immediate:y.—Box 
800, Peace News. Blackstock Road. N.4. 

CO. 20. unconditionally exempt, seeks em- 


ployment. Ex-student Teachers’ Triininy 
College (handicraft) not fully qualified 
Knowledge of timber. Some clerical experi- 
ence. Willing go anywhere.—Hox 802 Peace 


News, 3, Blackstock Road, N.4, 

PACIFIST young lady. 28, single, urgently 
requires situation. Light work essential..-Box 
803 Peace News, 3, Blackstock Road, N.4. 


WHERE TO STAY 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS: Foud Reform: 
Vegetarinn Guest House; alt. 600ft.; for 
happy holiday or restful recuperation; central 
heating, h. and c. water in bedrooms. A. and 
K. S. Ludlow, The Briars, Crich, Matlock. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALL COs, men and women, are 
Fellowship of Conscientious Objectors. 
ficulars membership, Philip Couldry. 1, 
Buildings, Temple E.C.4. 

EAST End Men’s Club wants billiard cue- 
cricket togs, smal) billiard table, dance record- 
darts, games. etce.—Denselow, Kingsley Hall 
Bow, E.3. 

GROUP meditation by personally practised 
vide Heard, A. Huxley. ete., London.—Box 80¢ 
Peace News, 3, Blackstock Road, N.4. 
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WANTED, STAMPS: 1849) Id. Black: 
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Present used from West Indies; Africa; Gib- 
raltear; Ascension; Bermuda; Falkland; and 
Caymans. Sewell, Asheroft, Millford Road 
Sidmouth. 
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comed, though no payment igs made. They 
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awing to increased cost of postage. 
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